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THESE HORSES WERE PURCHASED WITH SOME OF THE CHRISTMAS MONEY GIVEN TO THE LEAGUE AND WERE 

KEPT OVER THE HOLIDAYS. FOUR WERE FAMILY HORSES THAT HAD BEEN SOLD, PROBABLY TO;MAKE ROOM FOR 

AUTOS; THREE WERE BEING USED IN PEDLARS’ WAGONS; ONE WAS IN A SALES STABLE. THESE HORSES WERE 
ALL OLD, THIN, AND UNFIT FOR WORK ; 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


We received a very attractive booklet in De- 
cember giving an account of a fine organization 
that has been started in Berkeley, California, 
called the ‘‘Latham Foundation for the Promo- 
tion of Humane Education.” 

This foundation was started by Milton Latham 
and his sister, Miss Edith Latham, and has been 
maintained entirely by the founders, also provi- 
sion has been made by them for the continuance 
of the work. 

On December 15, 1924, there were resolutions 
adopted in memory of Milton Latham who has 
passed on. Through this work there is kept up a 
department of humane and ethical education 
under the auspices of the Oakland S. P. C. A., of 
which Mrs. Laurence Gronlund is the president. 
In a recent letter received from her she writes: 

“There is a place in this country for a national 
humane education organization working along 
broad lines, and that position I feel the ‘ Founda- 
tion’ will duly fill as time passes. Already, the 
work in some form repeatedly has entered every 
state in the Union, and with gratifying results. 
You will be pleased to know that following the 
sending out of the ‘Review’ lately printed, a 
large and most encouraging response has reached 
us from persons prominent in various circles, 
educational, civic, religious, etc., indicating an 
appreciation of the value and importance of our 
broad moral educational work and the necessary 
place it fills in the struggle towards a better 
civilization. 

““As yet we have no membership list in the 
usual sense of the term, only a few members from 
whom we choose our Board members. Later we 
may consider this question further.” 


Whenever any trait of justice, or generosity, 
or farsighted wisdom, or wide tolerance, or com- 
passion, or purity, is seen in any man or woman 
throughout the whole human race, as in the 
fragments of abroken mirror, we see the reflection 
of the Divine image.—Dean Stanley. 


This horse was being used in a furniture wagon on 
Christmas Day. Our agent stopped the driver who said 
he was glad he did as he had been trying to have the 
owner buy a new horse, but the owner had said he wouldn’t 
until this one died. This horse was very thin on account 
of being foundered, and when he walked he would let his 
heel strike the ground first in order to save the jar on his 
inflamed feet. We kept him over the holidays. 

Christmas for Horses 

This was the heading I had over the letter of 
appeal which I sent out in 1913 asking for help to 
buy a good, appetizing supper for horses standing | 
at the market places, railway-stations and thea- 
tres on Christmas Eve, often tired, cold and 
hungry, while so many human beings were happy 
and feasting. 

The appeal brought such a generous response 
that we were not only able to feed the horses we 


planned for, but to visit stables where pedlars hire 


single stalls and where the poorer classes of 
horses were kept, and give them a good feed. 

On Christmas Eve we found market men who 
could not leave their wagons long enough to get 
a hot supper and were very thankful for a cup of 
hot coffee, so we added to the Christmas Eve 
entertainment, coffee and doughnuts for the 
drivers, who really needed such comfort. 

Our work was so fully appreciated by the men 
who drove and owned the kind of horses we 
wanted to help, we increased it as our finances 
allowed, and now every year we feed from 2,500 
to 3,000 horses in the city and in adjoining towns 
where Dr. Sullivan and Mr. MacDonald know of 
stables containing such horses as we want to help. 

This year three of our cars were busy from the 
afternoon before Christmas to the end of Christ- 
mas Day. 
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Our men visited about 225 stables in and out- 
side the city. They fed about 2,700 horses and 
purchased seventeen horses they discovered that 
were unfit for work. Nine of these horses were 
kept in the Work Horse Relief Stable a week or 
more. 

The different cities visited were Cambridge, 
Somerville, Arlington, Newton, Brighton, Brook- 
line, Watertown, Roxbury, Jamaica Plain, Dor- 
chester, Milton, South Boston, East Boston, 
Winthrop, Revere, Chelsea, Everett, Malden, 
Medford. In Boston Christmas Eve—Quincy 
Market, North, South, and West End Markets, 
and horses standing on the streets. This was all 
done in the course of two days, December 24 and 
25. 

Although we tried to send a special note of 
thanks to every one who contributed, some one 
may have been inadvertently omitted and we 
again offer our grateful appreciation for every 
gift to individuals, and to the daily papers that 
so kindly published our appeal. 


INDNESS CLUB BOYS IN LYNN FEEDING THE HORSES 


One Hundred Lynn Horses Were Given a New Year’s 
Feast 


Report of Isabelle D. MacLean 

Successful indeed was the New Year’s treat for 
Lynn horses—an event enthusiastically planned 
and eagerly anticipated by one hundred and fif- 
teen foreign born children of the Center Street 
School, all members of ‘‘The Kindness Club.” 
For several weeks the children and their teachers 
have been planning this treat for the poorer 
horses of Lynn. Stables on Harbor and Flint 


Streets and in other crowded neighborhoods were 
canvassed by the boys and girls and it is believed 
that practically every needy horse was reached in 
the distribution of the treat, which consisted of a 
generous ration of oats, chopped carrots and 
apples for each animal. 

Bright and early the distribution committee 
gathered at the Lynn Branch of the Animal 
Rescue League on Neptune Street and set to 
work chopping carrots and apples and loading the 
auto-truck. The following boys were delegated 
by the Kindness Club to act as the distribution 
committee: Peter Vasilikis, George Kolias, Max 
Blackman, Harry Broebi, Samuel Sherman, 
Morris Litvack, and they worked under the 
direction of the Animal Rescue League chauffeur, 
Howard A. Pinkham. ‘The first stop was made 
on Harbor Street where thirty-two horses en- 
joyed the treat. Miss Enna Jordan, Director of 
the Lynn Branch, Mrs. Isabelle D. MacLean, 
City Supervisor of Americanization, and a photog- 
rapher, went with the boys and assisted in di- 
recting their activities. In cases where horses 
were at work in hawkers’ and pedlars’ wagons, 
their rations were dumped into the mangers so 
that every horse received a share. Owners of 
the horses expressed appreciation. One man said, 
‘Such kindness surprises mein Lynn.”’ Another 
said, ‘‘It is like a party for the horses and we are 
very thankful to you.’ In most cases owners 
were eager to have their horses photographed but 
it was necessary to make selections since it was 
impossible to satisfy them all. 

One man was very insistent that his horse be 
photographed but Miss Jordan refused because of 
the enormous size of the animal which might 
lead the uninformed to believe that he was over- 
fed whereas his appearance was brought about by 
improper feeding. 

As the Animal Rescue League truck proceeded 
on its way it was stopped many times by men and 
boys who requested it to call at stables that were 
not listed by members of the Kindness Club. 
An extra supply of rations had been ordered so 
that it was possible to take care of these addi- 
tional cases. 

By noon time sixty-eight horses had been fed 
and the committee returned to the headquarters 
where hot chocolate and cookies were served by 
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Miss Mary Courcey, assistant to Miss Jordan. 
Although the weather was bitter cold, Mr. Pink- 
ham and the boys started out again and contin- 
ued distributing the treat until dark. 

Conditions revealed in most of the stables were 
passable from a sanitary standpoint. However, 
in some cases it was noted that horses were kept 
in places that were in total darkness and bitterly 
cold and in addition the horses were unblanketed, 
unbedded, and it appeared that the stalls had not 
been cleaned for many weeks. It was generally 
noted that the owners of the horses desired to 
care for them and feed them properly, but there is 
no doubt but that education along lines of proper 
housing of the animals is greatly needed. Officers 
of the Kindness Club are: Harry Broedi; Araxe 
Malkasian; Stavorious Lerogelous; Raymond 
Tammaro; Paolo Nardone; Erna Sternbeck. 

For the past eleven years the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston has conducted a Christmas 
treat for working horses and the success of the 
New Year’s treat in Lynn indicates that it will 
become a permanent activity of the Sheldon 
Branch of the Animal Rescue League, aided by 
the Kindness Clubs, which were formed by Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, aided by Mrs. Isabelle D. 
MacLean, and carried on by the teachers of the 
Center Street School. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


The Bray of the Ass 

At Tivoli once, just outside of Rome, I spent a 
few weeks. My chamber window gave upon the 
main street of the town. There all day long, up 
and down, in to market, and back home, came the 
peasants, with their little asses laden heavily. 

These asses were the most doleful, shaggy, sad- 
faced, long-eared, solemn pictures of servitude 
imaginable. As they ambled along, with a huge 
pack basket slung on each side, and a country- 
man behind beating them with a club, they 
seemed to typify the world’s burden bearers. 

When first you hear the ass bray you are in- 
clined to laugh. No imagination could conceive 
asoundsoabsurd. Itisa masterpiece of discord, 
a triumph of the grotesque. 


Then it ceases to be funny and begins to be 


irritating. You feel that nature is insulting you. 
Such dreadful noise ought not to be. Then you 
become incredulous. It cannot be. You must 


be dreaming. As the Negro said, when he saw at 


a circus a camel for the first time, ‘‘ They ain’t no 
such anamile.”’ 

Then you understand. You penetrate into its 

meaning. You perceive that it is music. It is 
the crashing motif of the world’s tragedy. It is 
the wild, gargantuan, hideous, gargoyled theme 
of creation’s sorrow. 
_ In the canticle of the ass you hear the soul ut- 
terance of all galley slaves, of all them that lie in 
prisons, of wretched life flames sputtering out in 
stinking sweat shops. 

Here is the ery of them that built the pyra- 
mids under the taskmaster’s lash, the ant swarm 
that erected the Parthenon and the Cathedrals 
and laid out the gardens of Hadrian’s villa; of all 
those sons of Ham laboring with blistered backs 
in tropic fields, collecting ivory, digging diamonds 
and gold; of the imbruted multitude that shovel 
the coal into furnaces and hew the wood and 
draw the water that their pampered brothers 
may laugh and grow fat; of that myriad who have 
nothing to sell but their flesh and blood. 

Always the superstructure of the earth’s mag- 
nificence has rested upon the foundation of mis- 
ery, our silks and satins and champagne have 
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flowered with roots deep in human sweat and 
toil. 

And lest humanity should forget the hidden 
agony of the many, God put into the mouth of the 
meekest of his creatures this misshapen song, this 
thunderous, twisted dissonance of the cosmic woe. 

In time’s vast oratorio, listen to the music of 
the ass, to which the apostle wrote the words, 
“For the whole creation groaneth and is in travail 
together until now.” 

One starlike soul ‘‘descended into hell’’; that 
is, he went among the cellar people of the world 
and spoke hope; he loved them, took their chil- 
dren upon his knee and blessed them. So he 
eternally disturbs the world, and shall, until at 
last there is justice ‘unto this last.”’ 

And when the young Nazarene rode trium- 
phant into Jerusalem, while the people spread 
their garments before him, and strewed palms, it 
is not without significance that he rode, not on a 
prancing war horse, but ‘‘upon an ass, and upon a 
colt, the foal of an ass.”’-—Dr. Frank Crane. 


Hero First Mail Carrier 

First of all mail carriers over the Worcester to 
Boston route was a dog. His name was Hero 
Henshaw, and he carried the mails 200 years ago. 
He traveled the route with letters for years, long 
before there was a post office or even a well- 
defined road. He dodged wild Indians and wild 
animals, but he always got through. 

Old records are very clear regarding that gal- 
lant canine of two centuries past and gone, who 
carried letters and small, valuable packages, back 
and forth through Worcester, in cold weather and 
warm, sunshine and storm. Hero was not a 
Worcester dog, but he was as well known to the 
forty families of pioneer settlers in the community 
as if he lived there. 

Hero was owned by Daniel Henshaw, a pioneer 
settler seven miles west of Worcester in Leicester. 
To be strictly accurate about that intelligent dog, 
he was the beloved pet and property of Daniel 
Henshaw’s little daughter, Harriet. The Hen- 
shaws moved from Boston to the settlement west 
of Worcester soon after Worcester was perma- 
nently settled for the third time. The family 
history relates that they removed their household 
goods over the rough track from Boston, through 


Worcester, in an oxcart, to their new home in the 
wilderness of Leicester. It was a wilderness, 
according to the brief allusion in old letters and 
other documents. The Henshaws drove into 
Worcester late one afternoon and decided to 
camp overnight instead of trying to reach the log 
house that had been built for them. 

The tired pioneer unyoked the dumb beasts 
that had plodded so faithfully for nearly 50 miles 
and turned them out to graze where he made his 
camp. Fire was lit, supper was eaten, and the 
mother and weary little ones slept in the covered 
oxcart with the furniture. Hero was with them 
and kept vigil all night around the little camp, 
while his master rested. The next day the 
Henshaws reached their rude house in a clearing 
in the woods, and began to grow up with the 
country. 

To them, the new home in Leicester seemed to 
be crude and primitive after the civilization of 
Boston. But Daniel Henshaw had to make a 
change to better himself, and he believed it was 
better to strike into the rough wilderness and 
own land than to starve in the town. 

Descendants of that rugged pioneer live in 
Worcester and in Leicester, and they have always 
ranked among the worth while people of this 
section. But while Daniel Henshaw was hewing 
out a farmstead for himself in the wild woods, the 
life was lonely for the mother and the daughters. 
There was no mail route by which to send letters 
to old friends in Boston, and the trip to Worcester 
was fraught with danger on account of the wild 
animals and the savages that roamed through 
the forests. 

But one day, while little Harriet was playing 
with her chum, Hero, she happened to mention 
the name of a dearly loved aunt who lived in 
Boston. The collie pricked up his ears and 
barked. He whisked around and wagged his 
tail, giving every indication of understanding the 
name. The child said to her mother that she 
believed that Hero remembered the aunt, and 
again Hero jumped around and expressed pleas- 
ure at the sound of the name. 

“Hero, could you find Aunt Hattie?” asked 
the little girl, and the collie pranced around and 
barked wildly. ‘‘I think that dog understands 
every word we say to him,” one said, and they 
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petted the wise animal. When Daniel came in, 
they told him how Hero seemed to get excited 
whenever Aunt Hattie was mentioned, and he 
took considerable interest in the telling: ‘‘ Would 
you like to go and see Aunt Hattie?” he asked, 
and the animal nearly wagged his tail off in a 
frenzy of delight, and barked and tried to leap up 
and lick Daniel Henshaw’s face. 

So the family decided to try the dog’s intelli- 
gence and a letter was written, addressed to the 
Boston woman, and was tied around Hero’s neck. 
‘Go find her, Hero; go find her,” ordered Daniel, 
and at the word the dog bounded out of the 
house, and away through the woods. 

Ten hours later, according to comparison of 
time made weeks afterward, Hero scratched at 
the door of Miss Henshaw’s house in Boston, and 
that greatly surprised woman welcomed him in. 
She removed the little parcel tied around the 
dog’s neck, and was gratified to find letters from 
her brother, his wife, and the little niece, Harriet. 
She kept Hero at her home for a day or two, and 
sent him back over the route, well fed and re- 
freshed, and with a package of letters and a 
present for the little girl in Leicester. 

That was the beginning of the first regular mail 
route to Boston. Hero made the round trip 
twice a week, and family legends narrate that he 
seemed to like it. The trip to Boston and back 
was more than 100 miles, and his friends had to 
be careful about his travels, as he was likely to 
wear down the soft pads of his paws to the quick, 
and then*go lame. But the Henshaw family 
traditions tell that Hero was always ready to 
make the trip and he carried many little packages 
over the rough cart roads besides letters. Threads, 
yarn, needles, and once in a while an embroidered 
handkerchief for the mother or little girl in the 
log cabin, and then Daniel began to branch out 
with his mail dog somewhat more. Neighbors 
trusted letters to the dog and, as far as may be 
known at these distant days, the letters went 
through safely and soundly. 

They used to tell the story in the Henshaw 
family, how little Harriet fell ill one spring in the 
log house, and’ it was Hero who trotted all the 
way to Boston and came back with a vial of 
medicine. On one occasion he brought a book, 
which was valued in those days very highly. 


Hero seldom paused in his trips to hunt game, 
although he was an expert at chasing partridge 
and quail, and could trail a rabbit faster than the 
bunny could scamper. The woods around 
abounded in wild turkey and deer and, when he 
was not on duty, Hero was usually busy hunting 
for a game dinner. 

He followed the cart road from the Henshaw 
clearing to the overland trail which led to Wor- 
cester, and then trotted proudly through the 
settlement and so on to his destination. 

Rev. A. H. Coolidge, a friend of the Henshaw 
family, in later years wrote about the sturdy 
little dog that braved the terrors of a primitive 
wilderness long ago: 

“In the Henshaw household was a dog named 
Hero, which came with the family from Boston. 
There was then no regular means of communica- 
tion with the outside world, and Hero was for 
several years the mail carrier of the family. 
Receiving verbal instructions to his destination, 
he hastened at a rapid pace to Boston with letters 
fastened to his neck, delivered them as directed 
and, after rest and refreshment, returned with 
letters to his home friends.”’ 


HUMANE EDUCATION 


When there is an epidemic the physicians study 
acure. Cruelty amounts to an epidemic. It is 
a serious hindrance to the progress of mankind 
toward a higher and happier condition of ex- 
istence. 

The cures that have been attempted are: 


Punishment. 

Public Opinion. 

Education in humanity 
(or the Golden Rule practised 
toward the lower animals). 


Public opinion depends on education. The 
final cure must be education. Meanwhile, until 
the world has been educated to kindness, punish- 
ment is necessary to keep cruelty in check. 

The protection and the care of the animals that 
are suffering is’ as necessary and important as 
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punishment for cruelty. It is now, while they 
are suffering, that they need to be cared for, and 
this care is an important part of humane educa- 
tion, because it is a practical illustration by the 
few, of what we are asking of the many. 


If a child is sick and suffering, first of all we 
attend to the child and try to alleviate the pain. 
We do not leave the child to suffer while we are 
talking to the parents and telling them how to 
prevent a recurrence of such suffering. 


I imagine that in every country, even the least 
civilized, there may be found a few, though it 
may be very few, persons who are possessed of 
natural sympathy, and would be glad to see the 
law of kindness prevail toward all living creatures. 

This only can be brought about by education 
in the schools and churches, also in women’s 
clubs if the attempt to bring about kindness to the 
lower animals is made in a city where women’s 
clubs, so common in our so-called civilized cities, 
have been started. 

The few men or women who are advanced 
enough to believe in treating the animals they 
are making use of, with kind consideration, and 
not as if they were machines, should form a 
nucleus for a League or Club to work expressly 
for this humane and progressive movement 
against cruelty, and for kindness. 


The school teacher comes in daily contact with 
children whose mothers often are with them much 
less time than the teachers, and have less influ- 
ence over them. The school teacher is often 
more responsible for the character and after life 
of the child than the mother, excepting in the 
cases, altogether too few, when the father and 
mother realize the great responsibility of bringing 
up their children in the way they should go. 

How few men and women are fit to be parents 
the thousands of inmates of reform schools and 
prisons could testify. 

How much, or how often, is this responsibility 
of motherhood brought up in the church and in 
women’s clubs? . 

Itis a weak and foolish excuse to say there is no 
time to teach kindness to everything that lives. 


School teachers can easily bring it in with 
reading, composition, even in geography and 
history; it is the spirit that 1s needed, the oppor- 
tunity can always be found if desired.—A. H. S. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of December the League 
received 2,413 cats, 779 dogs, 104 horses, and 16 
smaller animals. We placed 69 dogs and 67 cats 
in good homes. 


The Annual Report will be out early in the 
spring. 

In looking up statistics for the Annual Report 
we find our work in humane education has con- 
siderably increased; 35,809 leaflets were sent out 
by mail during 1924 and an average of one hun- 
dred given out in the office every week. This 
does not include the magazine, OUR FoURFOOTED 
FRIENDS, or leaflets sent in by other societies. 
Fully two-fifths of the leaflets are given free of 
charge. This means that we are always in need 
of money for educational work and are very glad 
to receive any amount however small. Then we 
always have stories we would be glad to put in 
leaflet form, and broadcast. 


“Please pardon my delay in sending my sub- 
scription to the paper. I received the February 
one and do not wish to miss any, as I enjoy it very 
much. I read and then send to my nephew, a 
boy of fifteen. The extra quarter is from his cat, 
Echo, to help the poor cats. I am coming in 
some day soon and bring some old cloth and buy 
some cards and stories for the children. I en- 
close a picture and note. Sincerely,—(Signed) 
Inna F. Blanchard, 133 Stuart St., Boston, Mass.” 


We are fortunate in receiving kind co-opera- 
tion from the police of the city. <A traffic officer 
almost flew into our place recently with a dog he 
was leading by a string. Leaving the dog with 
us he rushed out again only stopping long enough 
to say that it was a stray dog running around in 
the streets and he feared it would be run over if 
he did not capture it at once. 
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Another Interesting Incident 

A telephone message was sent to the League 
stating that a man had been sent to the Island 
for drunkenness, leaving behind him a family of 
cats and kittens. He felt very badly about his 
pets and asked the officer to see that they were 
taken care of until he got out. This kind officer 
at once telephoned the League and we sent an 
agent to the house. The cats had been so dis- 
turbed by strange people coming into the house 
that they had escaped, leaving behind them three 
kittens, that our agent brought to the League. 
For the five following days this agent took over 
to the house food for the other cats and placed it 
where they could findit. Finally she was able to 
secure the mother cat and brought her to the 
League where there was a joyful reunion. The 
kittens were not young, and some people think 
that after they are weaned there is no affection 
between a mother cat and her kittens, but in this 
instance they seemed overjoyed to meet and have 
been inseparable in the cat rooms ever since. 

Rather an amusing incident in connection with 
this case is that some zealous neighbor telephoned 
that she thought this man was coming out in a 
day or two, and she wanted us to bring the cat 
and kittens back, and make a fire so the rooms 
would be comfortable when he returned. Our 
manager said it was not our custom to deliver 
cats or to make fires in homes, but that we would 
hold the pets until the man was back and well 
started again in his home. 


Emergency Agents 

Miss Sheldon was engaged principally for the 
purpose of rescuing stray cats in alley ways and 
business districts in the early morning and late 
evenings, but she has also attended to many com- 
plaints that needed investigation. During the 
warm weather the stray animals can be found in 
sections of the city wandering about, but in cold 
weather they have gone into hiding under cellars 
and in obscure places where it is almost impossible 
to find them. These emergency cases are very 
important and she has done splendid work in 
attending to them. 

As an illustration of cases we have to investi- 
gate, one day recently we were notified that a 
dog was tied in a miserable shed. This com- 


plainant said the dog was howling terribly. As 
it turned out upon investigation the people own- 
ing this dog were very good to it and only put it 
in the shed a certain portion of each day so it — 
could get air. Another complaint stated that a 
man had moved and left his cats in a vacant 
store without food or water. We sent at once 
and found that these cats had been taken away 
by the owner; he had merely left them there 
while he was hunting a new location, and they 
had not been without care and food. 

But such cases must be investigated in order 
to find out the truth of the complaints. 

Miss Sheldon and Mr. Stanley both went to a 
store a number of times where a cat was shut up 
for several days. Finally they were able to get 
the cat and he is now happily settled in the Epis- 
copal Fathers’ Home in Cambridge, where he is 
greatly beloved. This cat was so frightened for a 
number of days after we got him that he could 
not be approached. 

A Chinaman was shot; a woman came in to the 
League and said she knew the man had a cat, for 
she used to pet it when she took in her laundry. 
We sent Miss Sheldon to the place and she had to 
get an officer from the Police Station to go with 
her. She found a beautiful black cat in a starv- 
ing condition. The cat was brought to the 
League and fed a little at a time until restored. 
He is now placed in a fine home in Jamaica Plain 
and is the pet of the household. 


Miss Sheldon has secured 415 cats and kittens 
since she came to us August 25. She seldom 
brings in a cat that is not badly diseased or in- 
jured. She is not bound down to hours; some 
days she works six hours, and the next she might 
work ten or twelve hours. If an emergency call 
comes late after the men have gone Miss Sheldon 
will always go. We consider her a valuable addi- 


tion to our staff of workers. 


— 


Mr. Stanley has completed his twelfth year of 
service. He will be 78 the first day of March. 
He is on duty every morning at 6 o’clock and 
takes charge of everything after the night watch- 
man leaves until the men come in. He feeds the 
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cats, also the pigeons in front of the headquarters, 
then goes over to the Common and feeds the 
pigeons there. At 10 o’clock he is ready for 
emergency calls. He is given all special orders 
for chloroforming pet dogs and cats at homes, and 
all sorts of special investigation cases where it 
needs a man to read the riot act. He handles 
cases very diplomatically, but makes the people 
realize they have got to do the right thing by 
their animals. We have many times received 
word from people to whose houses he has gone to 
put their animals to sleep, saying how kind and 
tender he is about it, and one lady remarked that 
he was as kind to her cat that was dead when he 
arrived as if it had been alive. People tell what a 
comfort he is to them in their trouble. | 


Mr. Stanley goes long distances on some cases 
and never fails to find the place no matter how 
difficult it is; he leaves no stone unturned and 
always gets there! We always feel sure when Mr. 
Stanley is put on the trail of a case that it will be 
well attended to. When a car has twenty-five 
orders to take care of on a trip it is impossible for 
the chauffeur to attend to chloroforming a pet in a 
home, therefore it is very necessary to have Mr. 
Stanley to attend to all such cases. 


A very excited man telephoned to the League 
that he had seen a poor stray cat watching the 
pigeons on the street struck by a cruel man on the 
head. The cat was so badly hurt he was in a fit. 
When our agent reached the place she found after 
a search the poor cat huddled under some steps. 
She brought it to the League and the doctor 
found a nail lodged in the cat’s head that had 
evidently come out of the club. This nail was 
removed, the cat was nursed back to health and a 
man seeing an account of it in the newspapers 
telephoned in and offered to give him a good 
home where he will be well cared for. 


An interesting incident was that of a man who 
came in his car to the League and entering the 
office asked to have one of our men come out and 
take a dog which he had brought with him for he 
could not handle it himself. He said his car was 
parked in front of a house and this dog jumped in 


and refused to come out; evidently he was deter- 
mined to have a ride. When one of our men 
went out the dog still refused to get out of the car, 
and finally had to be dragged out. The next day 
avery unhappy man appeared saying he had lost 
his dog, and asked if we had seen anything of it. 
This dog being in one of the downstairs kennels 
heard his master’s voice, and began to bark; 
immediately there was a joyous reunion. We 
hope in the future this dog will be a little careful 
about getting into strange cars. 


BRANCH WORK 


Miss Margaret Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street. . 86 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Gan DT Pert ey aes ee ges ae ee Sea 36 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue.... 64 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 
AINPLONsStreoUo awe eee ee dee ee ce ee 68 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street....... 42 


Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 


DL CCReR rt aeiiel cud ees Pope” Rael alt Ve 383 
Piteaaeor Dedham 2.2 Seen ek es 34 
Vie Eom Fie 2h Sah SIS vow! wl map as 24 
Chelsea, 36—-4th Street..... SN Ah 58 
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Incidents at the League 
Two small boys found a cat lying under a 
wagon near the North Station so starved he 
could hardly drag his hind legs. These boys 
brought the cat to the League and the doctor 
upon examination found he had a serious injury 


- in his throat and there was a large hole in the 


neck. The boys who brought the cat were en- 
couraged in their good deed by being allowed to 
go into the cat room to see the poor starved crea- 
ture fed. Although he was undoubtedly a very 
sick cat he was so starved he could hardly wait 
to run to the plate of food when it was placed on 
the floor. This made the boys very happy. 
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When children love animals and are kind 
enough to pick them up and bring them to us we 
like to make them happy by allowing them to see 
these animals they have brought in made com- 
fortable, if it is only for a little while before they 
are put mercifully to sleep. Sometimes it is a 
little catnip, sometimes a dish of salmon, or a 
saucer of milk that is given them; it not only 
gives the poor animals comfort but it gives the 
children pleasure, and is a practical lesson in 
humane treatment and kindness towards these 
our fourfooted friends. 


We are often called upon to give advice in 
regard to lost cats. When the cat has not been 
brought to the League we advise the owners to 
sprinkle catnip around their house and call the 
cat so that if the animal has been frightened 
away it will be encouraged to return. This in 
some cases has worked very well as we have been 
told over the telephone by grateful people after 
their pets have returned. 


A night watchman returning from work one 
very cold morning this winter found a small kit- 
ten about a month old lying on the sidewalk. 
This good man traveled from Back Bay down to 
the League with the half-frozen kitten as he said 
he could not bear to leave it out in the cold. 
Would there were many more like him! 


Two small boys found a puppy on the street 
that had been injured. They picked him up and 
hurried with him to the League, being breathless 
when they arrived, and delivered him with great 
pride and pleasure into the waiting hands of one 
of our workers. 


A young man came in who wanted to get a 
police dog. We had none at the time but 
pointed out to him a nice mongrel. He insisted 
he wanted a pedigreed dog, and would buy one if 
we could not give him a dog with good points. A 
week later he came in greatly excited and said he 
had purchased a very expensive dog, had left him 
in his car outside his place of business for a few 
moments, and when he came out the dog was 
gone. He said he wished he had taken the little 
yellow dog we had pointed out to him. 


Lincoln Medals and books awarded to the fol- 
lowing at Annual Business Meeting February 3, 
1825: 


ROBERT CuARK (12 years old), 36 Myrtle Street, 
West End, Boston. 


Robert saw a boy throwing stones at a kitten, 
trying to kill it. The kitten had hidden under a 
wheelbarrow. After quite a fight Robert drove 
the boy away. The kitten was so frightened it 
was hard to catch it. When Robert arrived at 
the League, he hurried so, he was out of breath. 
“T am afraid I will be late for school,” he said, 
“but I had to save the poor kitten.” 


WILLIAM CARRIGAN (13 years old), 86 Carver 
Street. 


Brought in at one time a stray cat very badly 
wounded and a stray collie. He is always trying 
to help the animals. 


Rosert FIncuH, 
JAMES SANTORO. 


These two boys brought a dog that was badly 
injured all the way from their home on 258 Harri- 
son Avenue to the League. Dr. Sullivan was on 
the point of going after this dog in a taxi, as the 
call came in after our men had gone home. The 
dog was very heavy and the boys were nearly 
exhausted when they arrived at the League. 


JAMES Sayr (9 years old), 131 Hudson Street, 
Boston. 


James saw a cat covered with mange dying in a 
gutter. Although he feared he might be late for 
school he got a box, put the cat in and brought it 
to the League. He said, “I couldn’t leave it to 
die on the street.” 


Forrest Hewirt, 18 Vine Street, Roxbury. 


One of the kind deeds reported to us where a 
boy was a friend to suffering animals was that of 
Forrest who, when passing a fence, saw a dog with 
his head caught between two slats. In struggling 
to get out he was nearly strangled to death, and 
froth was running from his mouth. Forrest 
immediately went to the rescue. He tried to 
release him but found it difficult, so he was obliged 
to get an axe and chop the rails before the dog 
could be rescued. 
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JEREMIAH Foury, 267 Second Street, South 
Boston. 

On his way to school saw an injured cat lying 
in the street. He put it in a box and brought 
it to the League. The doctor discovered it had 
a broken back. He was late for school on ac- 
count of doing this kind act. 


LesLtib SPALDING (10 years old), 69 Webster 
Park, West Newton. 

Leslie rescued a cat that some boys were kick- 
ing about on a pond near his home. His mother 
kept it for ten days, but as they already have two 
cats they felt obliged to give up the rescued cat 
to the League. 


JAck Hern, 46 La Grange Street, Boston. 


Jack heard a scratching noise coming from the 
dump on Warrenton St. He picked up the box 
from whence the noise was coming and brought it 
to the League. When it was opened a starving 
cat was found, evidently thrown there to die. 


LETTERS 


From One of Our Members 


Napuss, ITALY. 

We had a very pleasant voyage and arrived 
here on Friday, September 19. Right away we 
began to worry over the animals. They haven’t 
many motor vehicles and so one sees many more 
horses than one does in our American cities. 
There are some motor taxis, but very few motor 
trucks. The city is full of hills and on every side 
you see poor, thin horses and donkeys toiling up 
the hill, dragging enormous loads and usually 
with two or three men sitting on top and beating 
the horses. When the hill is very steep, some- 
times one man gets down and walks beside the 
horse so as to be able to whip better; the driver 
plies one whip and the man walking uses another. 
The city is often very muddy and the streets are 
paved with very large blocks of stone and they 
get as smooth as glass, with the rain and mud, and 
the animals have no foothold. 

Well, we went soon after our arrival to the 
Naples Society for the Protection of Animals and 


we found it in a good situation near Cook’s 
Office, so tourists can easily reach it. It was 
founded by an English woman, the Princess 
Mélé Barese. She is dead now and as far as I can 
make out the society is largely supported by 
people in England. The man in charge of the 
office was very nice but spoke only French. He 
has just become director, taking the place of 
Signor de Angelis, on September 1. They have 
eighteen agents in Naples and two head agents— 
some in Sicily and I think one in Capri. There 
is a Roman Society for Animals and one in Flor- 
ence, but this society has all southern Italy and 
there the cruelty is worse than in the north. The 
Italians are a kindly people in many ways, de- 
voted to children and very good to old people, but 
they seem to have absolutely no feeling for ani- 
mals. The need is very great here and the so- 
ciety’s agents are at work constantly. I have 
seen several men, with the society’s name on 
their caps, stationed on the worst hills. 

We were talking to an English lady here, 
married to an Italian, and she said, ‘‘Won’t you 
ask for help for us in your country, so many 
Americans go to Naples, andif each one gave only 
10 francs—less than fifty cents—what a help it 
would be.” 

The society’s rooms are full of instruments of 
torture taken from the ignorant men, who think a 
horse works better if he has a piece of leather over 
his nose, studded with nails pointing in and which 
they pull every now and then until some of the 
donkeys’ noses are bleeding.- They harness the 
horses differently too, and the strain of pulling 
seems to come on a strap across the horse’s chest, 
which cuts into the flesh and really it is no exag- 
geration to say that most of the work horses and 
donkeys have open sores. 

Nature is so lovely here; the views are so won- 
derful, the sky so blue, it does seem strange the 
people can be so cruel, but it only shows lack of 
education and the need of it.—Jenny M. Hooper. 


Mr. Leonard Hawksley has done a great work for 
animals, first in Naples and afterwards in Rome, for a 
number of years. It was there he collected all the instru- 
ments of torture that are now hung in the rooms at Naples. 
When I visited Naples Mr. Hawksley was in charge, 
and I realized then what an immense amount of work he 
had done there. ; 
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Boston, Mass., Christmas, 1924. 
Enclosed is one dollar. We are two little girls 
eleven and nine years old. We like animals very 
much. We hope this will help to keep some 
little cat or dog from being sick.—R. B., G. B. 


Boston, Mass., December 28, 1924. 

I wish to thank you kindly for the Christmas 
present sent to my horses. Each and every one 
had their Christmas dinner. As these faithful 
animals cannot talk I am thanking you for them 
for goodness shown to them.—N. W. B. 

New York, N. Y. 

My master received a card from you the other 
day. My name is Jack even if you insist on call- 
ing me dog 4576. Yes, thank you, I am quite 
contented and my master tells me I am very 
satisfactory. I hada wonderful time in Province- 
town this summer. I learned to swim quite well 
and had loads of fun racing over the dunes. 
When I returned to New York with my master 
and mistress they had to give up their old apart- 
ment as. the neighbors in the house wouldn’t 
stand me (so the landlord said). Well they 
moved rather than give me up. Now I have a 
nice big back yard to play in and we are only a 
few doors from Central Park. Each morning 
and evening my master takes me for a long walk. 
Oh, yes, I forgot to tell you I even was taken on a 
visit to Washington. Do remember me to all 
my little dog friends and thank you for the in- 
terest you have shown in me. Happily and 
doggily,—Jack No. 4576. 

GREENVILLE, 8. C., December 2, 1924. 

It is a long time since Cliffe—the white collie 
we got from you—sent you a report. He is 
flourishing. He has become a great children’s 
dog. He and the seven-year-old, Gertrude, play 
together all the time. Their latest game is horse. 
Gertrude makes an elaborate harness of odds and 
ends of string and hitches Cliffe to the boys’ old 
cart. It has but three wheels, and the back one 
of those keeps falling off. Cliffe ‘‘gets up” and 
“whoas”’ and seems to enjoy the game as much as 
Gertrude. She makes it quite clear to her little 
sister that Cliffe isher dog whenshe says, ‘‘ Ruthie, 
this is my boosiful dog.” Cliffe also super- 


vises all the farm work, sees that the cow comes 
in, and goes in the automobile whenever I have to 
make a long trip alone. He went to Atlanta 
twice this summer when Mr. Fishe was in the 
hospital there. Both times we drove back at 
night. Ithink Cliffe would tear anyone to pieces 
if he came near the car at night. He loves to 
ride. The next time we go North, we shall bring 
Cliffe in to visit his old friends at the Animal 
Rescue League.—I. N. F. 
Boston, Mass., October 15, 1924. 

I wish to report that dog 3533, taken June 9, 
1924, a hound mastiff, now named “Don,”’ is 
well and contented at my farm in New Hamp- 
shire. Here he has the range of the hills, com- 
panionship of domestic animals, and the care of a 
kind dog-loving keeper. He has proved a loy- 
able companion and is satisfactory in every way. 
—H.S. R. 

Newport, R. I., January 11, 1925. 

St. Francis of Assisi said, ‘‘I would that on, 
Christmas Day all men threw wheat and other 
grain outside the cities that our sister larks may 
have something to eat; also the other birds on a 
day of such solemnity and for the reverence of the 
Son of God, who rested on that night between an 
ox and an ass in the manger, whoever shall have 
an ox and an ass shall provide for them the best of 
good fodder.” I enjoy your little paper very 
much and send it on to a young friend each 
month. My “Scamp,” who came from Carver 
Street three years ago last October, I am now told 
is not a “cocker” at all, but a ‘‘very fine dog, 
well bred,” a ‘Springer spaniel.’”’ My author- 
ity is Dr. Cox, who is at the Van Benern kennels 
near here. He tells me these dogs are from 
Canada. I am delighted, because I had been 
thinking him a rather leggy cocker.—K. B. T. 

JENKINTOWN, Dec. 15, 1924. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: Do you want to know what I 
did with a loving thought some weeks ago? In 
Philadelphia I saw a balky horse. A man in the 
wagon was beating it; another, outside, was pull- 
ing with all his might at its mouth. Its legs 
were planted firmly and it would not move an 
inch. Of course I stopped the proceeding, then 
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went in front of the horse, looked into his very 
pretty eyes and told him in a low, gentle voice 
that I loved him and that I wanted him to be a 
good horse and do his work. He at once 
crossed to the right side of the road and went off 
at such a rapid trot that the man outside the 
wagon had to run to reach it. 

I am convinced that love is the greatest force 
in the universe; and why not, when God is love? 
If we could only make the people of the nations 
see it—that they must develop the spirit of kind- 
ness (which culminates in love)—then we should 
see the brotherhood of man. Iam praying every 
day, morning and night, for it. Affectionately, 
—Mrs. M.F.L. 


St. Hubert* (A.D. 646 to 727?) 

St. Hubert was a Christian noble, born at 
Gascony in France, about the year 646. He was 
a son of Bertrand, Duke of Aquitaine, and early 
evinced an overwhelming love of hunting—a 
dangerous sport in those days, as the game con- 
sisted of wolves, bears, and other savage animals. 
In 679 Hubert attached himself to the adherents 
of Pepin d’Heristal, and among the lords of the 
court was foremost in its revels, and also in feats 
of skill. One Good Friday, instead of going to 
church, he set out on a hunting expedition to the 
Forest of Ardennes, where his dogs soon found a 
magnificent stag, and on its being brought to bay 
the creature turned and faced its pursuers, dis- 
playing between its horns a gleaming crucifix, 
whence a voice cried out, loud and clear: “How 
long wilt thou continue to hunt these poor crea- 
tures, Hubert, and to allow these, thy cruel 
passions, to cause thee to forget the welfare of 
thy soul?” Smitten, like Saul on the way to 
Damascus, Hubert fell to the ground, and thence- 
forth, renouncing the pleasures of the chase, 
devoted himself to good works, and later, enter- 
ing a monastery, eventually became Bishop of 
Maestric and of Liege. 


* He died about 727, and his festival is kept on Novem- 
ber 3. At the time of the French Revolution the remains 
of St. Hubert were hidden, but in 1909 were brought to 
light by the Abbe Hallett. Leopold I erected a cenotaph 
in the Chapel of St. Hubert, a magnificent work by Gless; 
but the mausoleum was never used for the purpose intended. 

+ Page 38, ‘‘The Brotherhood of Love,” collected and 
arranged by Florence H. Suckling. 


I am Echo, and I live in Newport, N. H. I 
am a very handsome yellow tiger cat. I am 
thirteen years old, and I belong to Richard 
Stetson, who is fifteen years old. I have be- 
longed to him all my life. You see and do so 
much for poor uncared-for cats, that I thought 
you might like to hear from one that has had a 
long and happy life as I have. I am very well 
and much beloved by every one that knows me. 
—FEcho. 

We are always glad to get letters about dogs 
or cats that go out from our doors and photo- 
graphs add to our pleasure—A. H. S. 


BUDDY 


Taken from the League June 2, 1924, by Harry E. 
Dunton of Revere, who sent in this picture of his 
pet 
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One of our earliest and most sympathetic mem- 
bers, Mrs. Aurelia Hall Bonney of Brockton and 
Hanover, passed away November 20, 1924. 
Mrs. Bonney suffered for five weeks before she 
was released and the verdict of the doctors and 
nurses was that they never had known of a pa- 
tient that had such a beautiful influence through- 
out the hospital, as they expressed it, it was like a 
benediction to have her in the hospital. 

She lived in a bungalow on the outskirts of the 
city. One of the earliest incidents at the League 
(that I remember with pleasure) was being asked 
to go to her home to speak to young people she 
was acquainted with. I went and had a de- 
lightful talk in the woods adjoining her house. 
That was soon after the formation of the 
League. 

Mrs. Bonney began to send donations to the 
League in 1910, became an Active Member in 
1915, and joined as a Life Member in 1919. I 
received many pleasant and encouraging letters 
from her which were an inspiration in the work. 
Many people will miss her sympathy and her 
helpfulness in their lives. In her last illness she 
was naturally concerned about the future of her 
pet cat, Simon, a poor, homeless stray she took 
into her home a few years ago. Her kind friend 
and housekeeper, Mrs. Burgess, and her loving 
neighbor, Mrs. Hathaway, took care of this pet 
and made it comfortable through Mrs. Bonney’s 
illness, and at her request, the cat was put to 
sleep before she died. 

Mrs. Bonney lived so quietly and modestly 
that few people realized the good she did or her 
wonderful influence on many minds that came in 
contact with her.—A. H. 8S. 


—_—_—___ 


He who lives pure in thought, free from malice, 
contented, leading a holy life, feeling tenderly for 
all creatures, speaking wisely and kindly, humbly 
and sincerely, has the Deity ever in his breast. 
The Eternal makes not His abode within the 
breast of that man who covets another’s wealth, 
who injures living creatures, who is proud of his 
iniquity, whose mind is evil—Dhammapada. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at 


THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME 


FOR ANIMALS 


Branch of Animal Rescue League Kennels with Runs 
Dr. W. M. Eames, Supt., Medfield, Mass.,Tel. Medfield, 77-2 


NEW DOG STORE 


ALL BREEDS, dogs and puppies, bought, 
sold and exchanged; remedies and foods. 


253 Purchase Street, near South Station 
Telephone Congress 2812 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 
HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 
Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


Telephone: 6202 Beach 


Expert Horse-Shoeing 


Horses called for and delivered. 30 years with Harvard 
Veterinary Hospital. Curing of Lame Horses a Specialty. 


M. F. KELLEY, 50 Village Street, BOSTON 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 179 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


DOG COLLARS we'izci FREE 


DOG SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


Largest Stock Lowest Prices 


ALLEN BROS., 17 Cornhill, Boston 
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Active and Alert When Fed On 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


All Food—No Waste. Ask the man 
with the valuable dog— He Knows 


Telephone Your Dealer 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 


at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange-. 


ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
F. HOLDEN SMITH, V. M. D. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 9250 9 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


SPRATTS 


DOG FOODS 
The Favorite 
Steady Diet of 
‘““Dogdom’”’ for 


More than Half a Century 


SPRATT’S Dog Cakes and Puppy Biscuits provide a 
well-balanced nourishing diet that will keep your dog 
healthy, strong and vigorous. Owners and breeders 
the world over have fed SPRATT’S for more than half 
a century. Remember that there is also a SPRATT’S 
Food for Cats, Birds, Poultry, Game and all other pets. 


Try SPRATT’S OVALS 


Made according to the old stamina- 
building SPRATT’S formula, in a con- 
venient new size and shape. All sizes 
and breeds like them. They provide 
a safe variation from a steady diet of 
SPRATT’S Dog Cakes and Puppy 
Biscuits. Write for samples and send 
2c for new book on feeding. 


NO TROUBLE 


jooccaxesl.:-| SPRATT’S PATENT, Ltd. 


NO COOKING 
NO MESS 


Newark New Jersey 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets at #3 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or § 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 


Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 
The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League : 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 - i 2 2 
a with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY=.5. 601020) Sg NT Se Tn a” ee 
NortH Enp, InpustriaL ScHooL.. . . . . . +. +. 39 Norra BENNET STREET 
South EnD ........ . . . . . « #109 NortHamPpToN STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HovusE Pe ey ane ie 79 Moore STREET 
DEDHAM ~ eee w)hle)hU)SCU~SC™~™S™~)SCO dP Rupe Hoe oF Rest For Horses 
MEDFIELD... . . . . . +. +. + . BartLert-ANGELL Home ror ANIMALS 
East Boston oes Net ety tee (RL ie peg G5. ee TeV Ea ie rere ae 
West LYNN 00578 5 E> Fe Be 8 ae > ee ee N BU ee eee 
CHELSEA 5 Way eh art ak ae bE NER ee Si ti ee ee mes Chil CS CER tetas et ae 
Animals received in 1923-5 yew ca WS aaa vs = BOP be a eee 
Animals brought ‘in by -visitore:’™ (3), Al ee ee ee ee 8,784 
Copies of humane literature distributed =... .°9.: -. «... >» ++ =. 67,541 


FIVE MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 
Number of calls made in 1923, 2. 2. www we ww wo 
Number.of animals collected. . . . . 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 23 years in charge of the League 


2 Veterinarians 
Dr. Frank J. Sullivan Dr. F. Holden Smith 
Number.of cases of small animals treated:in 1928: . f). . ... + 2°. . 3) 106538 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1923 + clade Spe ag I in a ae 576 
Number of: horses’ humanely-killed, 923° 8°"... Ss ftp 28 Sa ee ee 732 
Number‘ ofchorses given vacations’ (.;)*~ (es 2 ).f:4e ee tee bo be ee ee 32 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham ' 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 
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